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[Copy.] 


Berne, 

July  19///,  1916. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  a 
letter  addressed  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  drawing  attention  to  the  barbarous 
practice  of  reprisals  against  Prisoners  of  War 
practised  by  some  of  the  Belligerent 
Governments. 

I  have  etc., 

(Signed)  EVELYN  GRANT  DUFF. 

The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  K.G.,  MP., 
etc.,    etc.,  etc. 

(B863) 
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THE 

INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS  COMMITTEE 

TO 

BELLIGERENT  AND  NEUTRAL  COUNTRIES. 


Geneva, 

\2th  July,  1916. 

The  Red  Cross,  which,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
has  greatly  developed  during  the  present  war 
and  which  has  exercised  widely  among 
Belligerents,  with  the  assistance  of  Neutral 
Powers,  its  beneficent  influence,  was  founded 
with  one  object,  that  of  humanity. 

Its  creation  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  hardships  of  war, 
particularly  among  those  whom  wounds,  though 
not  fatal,  have  rendered  weak  and  harmless. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  the  vast  number  of 
combatants  has  produced  a  class  of  unfortunates 
of  an  almost  novel  type,  for,  if  that  class  existed 
before,  it  never  attained  its  present  proportions. 
We  refer  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  These,  too, 
are  powerless,  incapable  of  resistance,  delivered 
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to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  enemy  who  has 
compelled  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
to  plead  for  their  lives. 

The  prisoner  who  has  emerged  from  the 
battle  unscathed  is  certainly  less  to  be  pitied 
than  the  soldier  who  has  been  wounded  and 
is  confined  to  a  hospital  bed.  Nevertheless, 
captivity,  that  involuntary  exile,  far  from  home, 
far  from  kindred  with  whom  communications 
are  rare  and  uncertain,  combined  with  prolonged 
idleness,  causes  moral  torture  which  grows  as 
the  war  continues. 

We  recognise  that  in  general  the  Belligerents 
have  done  what  they  could  to  make  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners  bearable  and  to  avoid  adding 
physical  hardships  to  their  unhappy  lot.  The 
tours  of  inspection  by  our  delegates  have 
revealed  great  improvements,  both  in  the 
organisation  of  the  camps  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners.  But  we  have  recently  ob- 
served that  a  principle  has  been  asserted,  the 
application  of  which  tends  to  become  daily  more 
vigorous  ;  the  principle  of  reprisals  on  prisoners 
of  war. 
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Should  a  Belligerent  state  have  reason  to 
believe  that  its  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  are  not  treated  as  they  should  be,  or 
that  one  of  them  has  received  unmerited 
punishment,  it  does  not  attempt  to  appeal  to 
its  adversary's  feelings  of  generosity  ;  nor  does 
it  address  itself  to  the  Neutral  Powers  with  the 
request  that  they  will  impress  on  the  enemy 
concerned  the  considerations  of  humanity 
and  justice.  It  has  immediate  recourse  to  the 
law  of  retaliation  and  acts  in  excess  of  its 
grievances.  It  hopes  that  the  severity  of  the 
reprisals  will  compel  the  adversary  to  yield  ; 
and  if  the  adversary  on  the  contrary  proceeds 
to  further  steps,  they  are  countered  by  still 
more  rigorous  measures.  And  then  occurs 
what  we  see  to-day,  the  development  of  the 
practice  of  reprisals  into  a  barbarous  competi- 
tion, of  which  the  motive  is  vengeance,  and  of 
which  the  incidence  is  borne  by  those  who  are 
both  innocent  and  powerless  until  their  cry 
of  suffering  touches  their  Government  and 
compels  them  to  renounce  the  measures  taken 
against  the  prisoners  in  their  hands.  These 
reprisals  are  all  the  more  unjust  and  cruel  in 
that  they  are  often  provoked  by  inaccurate 
information. 
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The  International  Red  Cross  Committee 
cannot  remain  indifferent  before  that  spectacle, 
before  the  repudiation  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  Red  Cross  is  founded.  War  is  in  itself  a 
scourge  enough,  without  increasing  by  in- 
human practices  and  by  useless  severity  the 
evils  it  brings  in  its  train.  Again,  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  if  the  nations  hope 
to  attain  a  lasting  peace,  will  not  reconciliation 
be  much  more  difficult  after  hatred  has  been 
fomented  not  so  much  by  open  and  straight- 
forward warfare  as  by  the  suffering  inflicted 
in  cold  blood  on  unhappy  defenceless  prisoners  ? 

We,  therefore,  true  to  the  duty  which  the 
status  of  the  International  Committee  imposes 
on  us,  implore  the  Belligerents  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  reprisals  on  prisoners  of  war  and 
to  renounce  the  principle  which  inspires  it. 
Do  not  endeavour,  we  say,  to  exercise  pressure 
on  your  enemies  by  the  chastisement  you  inflict 
on  those  of  their  people  who  are  at  your 
mercy.  Is  not  that  a  reversion  to  methods  of 
barbarism,  unworthy  of  nations  which  have 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  the  position  it  occupies 
in  their  armies  ? 
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You  are  greatly  concerned  for  the  wounded, 
on  whom  you  lavish  cares  no  matter  under 
what  flag  they  have  fought.  In  that  respect 
all  testimony  is  unanimous.  Why  then  should 
prisoners  be  treated  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  ?  You  complain  that  your  people 
suffer  unjustly  in  their  captivity  ;  why,  then, 
not  appeal  to  your  opponent's  sense  of  justice  ? 
Why  not  offer,  should  he  respond  to  your 
appeal,  to  accord  to  his  people  a  like  favour  ? 
And,  if  you  have  difficulty  in  approaching  him, 
why  not  send  him  that  message  through  a 
Neutral  ?  Those  are  the  ideals  which  should, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  place  of  the  present 
practice  of  reprisals,  stimulate  your  rivalry  : 
the  rivalry  of  justice  and  of  humanity,  which, 
leaving  behind  memories  of  gratitude,  would 
help  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  hatred,  the  great 
obstacle  of  peace. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  move  the 
Belligerents  to  adopt  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  the  methods  indicated  above. 
In  giving  effect  on  the  prisoners'  behalf  to 
the  motto  of  the  Red  Cross  "  Inter  Arma 
caritas,"  the  nations  would  render  war  less 
cruel  and  would  give  a  new  impetus  to 
civilisation. 


[Copy.] 
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Foreign  Office, 

Uth  August,  1916. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  despatch  of  the 
19th  ultimo,  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  the 
reply  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
letter  from  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  which  accompanied  your  despatch. 

I  have  to  request  you  to  communicate  that 
reply  to  the  International  Committee. 

I  am,  etc. 
(for  the  Secretary  of  State), 

(Signed)  W.  LANGLEY. 


E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
etc.,    etc.,  etc 
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The  International  Red  Cross  Committee 
have  addressed  to  Belligerent  and  Neutral 
nations  a  letter,  dated  the  12th  July,  1916, 
in  which  the  committee  plead  the  cause  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  deprecate  the  adoption 
by  Belligerents  of  the  policy  of  reprisals. 

His  M  ajesty's  Government  have  throughout 
the  period  of  hostilities  discountenanced  that 
policy  on  account  of  its  indiscriminating  and 
unjust  operation. 

A  succession  of  outrages  has,  however,  been 
perpetrated  by  the  orders,  or  with  the  cognisance 
and  approval,  of  the  German  Government, 
of  which  the  cumulative  effect  has  been  to 
strain  the  temper  and  patience  of  the  British 
people  to  the  breaking  point,  and  to  create  a 
situation  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  an  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  those  outrages,  but  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  sinking,  in  contravention 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  usages  of  war, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  humanity,  of  the  vessels  "  Lusitania  "  and 
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"  Sussex,"  whereby  hundreds  of  defenceless 
civilians,  many  of  them  women  and  children, 
were  sent  to  their  deaths  to  the  unconcealed 
satisfaction  of  the  German  press  and  people  ; 
the  brutal  execution  of  Nurse  Cavell,  whose  sex 
and  the  fact  that  she  had  spent  a  blameless  life 
devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  and 
since  the  war  had  even  nursed  wounded  German 
soldiers,  should  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  a 
mitigation  of  her  sentence ;  the  criminal 
desertion  by  the  German  authorities  of  the 
camps  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Wittenberg  and 
Gardelegen  at  a  time  when  the  unfortunate 
captives  interned  there  were  stricken  with 
disease,  itself  aggravated,  if  not  initiated,  by 
callous  disregard  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
for  the  ordinary  hygienic  precautions  which 
are  essential  in  a  crowded  concentration  camp  ; 
the  confiscation  by  the  German  Government  of 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  remittances  sent 
to  British  prisoners  of  war  (combatant  and 
civilian)  interned  in  Germany  ;  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  captain  of  the  steamship  "  Brussels  " 
after  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  having 
committed  an  act  of  self-defence  well  recognised 
by  the  laws  of  war  on  sea. 
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The  International  Committee  appeal  to  the 
Eelligerent  Powers  not  to  attempt  to  obtain 
redress  for  their  grievances  by  resort  to  re- 
prisals, but  to  request  the  neutral  Powers  to 
impress  on  the  enemy  concerned  the  con- 
siderations of  humanity  and  justice. 

His  Majesty's  Government  readily  respond 
to  that  appeal,  being  confident  that  the  neutral 
Powers  and  the  International  Committee  will 
recognise  that  the  demand  for  reprisals  grows 
in  volume  and  urgency  with  the  recurrence  of 
abuses,  and  that  the  surest  means  of  avoiding 
reprisals  is  to  promote  the  abandonment  of  the 
policy  which  inspires  them. 

Foreign  Office, 

August  11  th,  1916. 


(The  above  reply  was  also  communicated  to 
the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Neutral 
Powers  through  His  Majesty's  Representatives.) 


RUSSIA  AND  HER 
ALLIES. 


Extract  from  the  Verbatim 
Report  of  the  Imperial  Duma. 
IVth  Session.     16th  Sitting. 


RUSSIA  &  HER  ALLIES. 


An  Extract  from  the  Verbatim  Report  of  the  Imperial 
Duma.    IVth  Session.    1 6th  Sitting. 


The  President  :  Gentlemen,  yon  are 
requested  to  listen  to  a  Keport  from  the 
Committee  on  Military  and  Naval  affairs 
—a  Eeport  made  by  the  Members  of  the 
Imperial  Duma  who  visited  the  countries 
of  our  Allies  and  who  wish  to  give  you 
an  account  of  their  journey. 

I  call  on  A.  I.  Shingareff. 

Mr.  SHINQAREFF'S  SPEECH  to  the  DUMA. 

The  Delegation  of  Members  of  the 
Imperial  Duma,  which  visited  the  coun- 
tries of  our  Allies— England,  France  and 
Italy — at  the  invitation  of  their  Govern- 
ments, returned  to  Petrograd  a  few  days 
ago.  Several  members  of  the  Delegation, 
P.  K.  Miliukoff,  B.  A.  Engelhardt,  and 
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myself,  have  already  made  reports  to 
the  War  and  Naval  Committee.  We 
gave  them  a  detailed  account  with  statis- 
tical and  descriptive  data  of  all  that  we 
had  seen  in  the  allied  countries  and  are 
now  able  to  report  to  our  comrades.  By 
the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Dele- 
gation and  of  the  Committee,  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  reporting  briefly  to  the  Duma 
the  impressions  received  during  our 
travels  abroad. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  welcomed  in  the 
countries  of  our  Allies  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  hospitality.  We  feel 
deeply  touched,  greatly  moved,  when  we 
recall  the  many  occasions  on  which  in 
the  towns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  immense  crowds,  sometimes  com- 
prising tens  of  thousands,  thronged  the 
streets  to  greet  in  our  persons  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  country.  During 
our  visit  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  very  many  persons.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  heads  of  the 
States,  the  leading  members  of  the  Govern- 
ments  of   the   allied   countries,  many 


notable  statesmen,  and  masses  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  great  number  of 
mills  and  factories  which  we  inspected. 

While  in  Great  Britain,  we  went  to 
London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle 
and  Sheffield.  In  France  we  visited 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Lyons.  We  saw  many- 
industrial  establishments  in  Italy — in 
Genoa,  Milan,  Turin,  and  Terni.  Many 
were  the  impressions  which  we  brought 
away  from  the  Anglo-Belgian,  the  French, 
and  the  Italian  fronts. 

In  England,  gentlemen,  we  saw  in  full 
swing  the  great  industrial  movement  in 
which  colossal  new  enterprises  for  the 
production  of  weapons  of  defence  and 
offence  against  the  enemy  were  being 
carried  forward.  We  saw  the  huge  ware- 
houses crammed  with  military  stores, 
and  with  our  own  eyes  were  able  to  dis- 
cern the  impetus  given  to  war  industries 
in  this  powerful  allied  country.  Where  a 
few  months  before  there  had  been  only 
fields  or  waste  spaces,  we  saw  factories 
in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
thousands  of  women  were  at  work,  and 
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it  delighted  us  that  the  members  of  the 
labouring  classes  gave  us  a  hearty  greet- 
ing, expressing  their  good  wishes  for  our 
common  cause.  We  could  not  view  with- 
out deep  emotion  the  energy,  the  per- 
severance, the  self-sacrificing  unity  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  was  working  for  the 
end  which  we  and  they  have  at  heart. 

Gentlemen,  we  can  say  no  less  of 
another  of  our  Allies — France.  The  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  the  spirit  of  France 
made  a  deep  impression  on  us.  If  you 
remember  that  a  considerable  part  of 
France  is  occupied  by  the  enemy,  that 
that  enemy  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris, 
that  the  most  fully  industrialised  districts 
of  France  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  then  you 
will  join  with  us  in  marvelling  at  the 
strength  of  the  national  spirit,  the 
amazing  unity  of  the  whole  population, 
of  all  the  politicians,  high  and  low,  which 
has  swept  over  France,  has  merged  her 
into  one  powerful  organism,  which  is 
saving  her,  which  cannot  fail  to  save  and 
lead  her  to  ultimate  victory. 
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Gentlemen,  we  see  there  an  amazing 
state  of  national  feeling.  France  over- 
whelms ns  with  the  impression  of  her 
heroism  at  the  front  and  the  stability  of 
the  organisation  behind  the  army. 

v  Having  visited  the  Belgian  and  British 
fronts,  we  have  been  able  to  see— and  our 
comrades  bore  witness  to  it  before  you  in 
the  Committee— what  gigantic  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  by  our  Allies.  We  saw 
the  enormous  preparations  of  the  British 
bases,  the  endless  provision  of  supplies  for 
the  front ;  we  saw  the  great  works  which 
have  made  of  the  front  one  continuous 
fortress  dozens  of  miles  long.  The  military 
zone  is  served  by  so  many  motors,  there  are 
such  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  munitions 
and  provisions,  that  we  were  astounded, 
and  yet  we  can  assure  you  that  this  great 
wave  of  war  technique  and  war  industry 
has  not  yet  reached  its  crest. 

We  saw  the  British  Army  in  France 
both  at  the  front  and  in  masses  at  the 
base,  and  it  was  brought  home  to  us  that 
it  was  that  spirit  of  voluntary  service, 
which  had  led  these  five  million  souls  to 
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enter  the  military  ranks,  that  had  raised 
and  created  this  army.  England  during 
these  last  two  years  has  made  a  new  army, 
has  provided  it  with  every  requisite — 
guns,  rifles,  &c.,  of  the  latest  designs — 
and  has  trained  a  staff  of  officers  to  whom 
it  has  given  the  command  of  it.  Besides 
all  that,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  see  at 
the  front  the  war  development  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  aviation.  Before  the  war, 
naval  aviation  hardly  existed  in  England, 
now,  dozens  of  aerodromes  are  found  on 
her  shores. 

We  visited  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
naval  stations,  and  took  part  in  a 
minute  inspection  of  it,  and  we  can 
assure  you  that  this  branch  of  military 
art  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  see  part  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  on  our  way  over  to 
England ;  we  saw  part  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
gallant  command,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  received  by  Admiral  Beatty's 
squadron  with  that  hospitality  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  British  navy.  The 
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great  naval  victory  which  drove  the 
German  fleet  into  its  ports  and  put  out  of 
action  a  considerable  number  of  German 
vessels,  that  great  naval  victory  of  Eng- 
land's, has  been  of  the  utmost  service 
to  us  ;  for  it  has  deprived  the  enemy  of 
all  chance  of  interfering  with  our  Northern 
communications,  and  has  diminished  the 
probability  of  his  attacking  us  in  the 
Baltic.  (Voice  on  the  Left,  "  Long  live 
the  English  fleet."  Storms  of  applause 
on  the  Eight,  the  Centre,  and  the  Left.) 

What  we  saw  in  France,  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  are  called  to 
arms,  where  conscription  takes  nearly 
double  what  our  conscription  takes,  all 
that  we  saw  at  the  French  front,  the 
great  development  of  war  aviation,  its 
technical  appliances  for  observing  the 
enemy,  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the 
fortifications,  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  personal  element, 
the  careful  plans  for  safeguarding  the 
life  of  each  separate  soldier,  the  wonder- 
ful places  of  refuge  dug  out  for  the  men 
all  along  the  line,  the  methodical  organi- 
sation— all  this  makes  us  assure  you  that 
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we  believe  in — nay,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced of — the  power  of  France  to  resist, 
and  her  military  invincibility  at  the 
front.  (Storms  of  applause  in  the  Centre 
and  on  the  Left  and  Eight.  Cries  of 
"  Bravo.") 

We  were  very  glad  to  visit  our  own 
Russian  contingent  in  France,  at  Mailly, 
where  officers  and  men  were  training 
with  a  view  to  taking  part  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  French  comrades  in 
the  general  struggle.  We  hope — we  are 
sure — that  their  numbers  will  increase. 
We  know  the  fraternal  feeling  that  France 
and  their  French  brothers  in  arms  have 
for  them,  and  we  were  proud  to  see  those 
fine,  alert,  brave  Russian  troops  in  a 
country  which  is  so  dear  to  us.  (Applause 
in  Centre,  Left  and  Right.) 

We  were  received  with  the  same  warmth 
by  Italy.  There  also  we  visited  many 
technical  works  devoted  to  war  indus- 
tries, and  inspected  various  factories. 
We  visited  two  sections  of  the  Italian 
front,  where  we  were  received  by  the 
King.    Italy,   like   England,   began  to 
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prepare  for  war  after  war  had  already 
begun.  Her  military  strength  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  limits.  Italy  still  has 
considerable  reserves  of  men  ;  vast  organ- 
isations of  a  technical  military  nature 
are  in  her  hands,  and  she  will  be  able 
to  utilise  these  in  ever-increasing  measure. 
There  we  realised  how  great  is  the  unity 
of  the  military  organisation  of  all  the 
allied  powers,  there  we  realised  how 
accurately  Italy  kept  us  informed,  a 
thing  which  was  so  necessary  for  us  and 
for  our  front, — we  learned  how  Italy 
drew  upon  herself  on  the  Austrian  frontier 
masses  of  Austrian  troops  and  artillery, 
and  thus  considerably  helped  us  to  gain 
victories  on  our  front.  (Loud  applause 
in  Centre,  Left,  and  Eight.)  We  were 
able  to  see  how  severe  are  the  conditions 
under  which  Italy  is  fighting,  the  severity 
of  conditions  imposed  by  mountain  war- 
fare. Through  almost  impracticable 
passes,  the  Italians  have  laid  down  good 
roads  for  motor  traffic,  a  multitude  of 
tracks  for  mountain  packs,  they  have 
organised  mountain  transport  and  on  the 
extremely  steep  heights  they  have  placed 
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heavy  batteries  and  have  dug  trenches 
notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties 
which  the  rocky  mountains  present.  Not 
only  have  they  defended  their  soil  inch 
by  inch  but  they  have  advanced  towards 
the  enemy.  It  was  only  on  the  spot 
that  we  were  able  to  appreciate  at  its 
full  value  the  vastness  of  the  preparatory 
work  achieved  by  the  military  authorities 
and  the  Army  in  the  difficult  region  of  the 
Izonzo  valley,  near  Gorizia  and  Tolmino. 

We  carried  away  unforgettable  memo- 
ries of  friendly  sympathy  and  hospitality 
shewn  by  all  alike  :  people,  politicians, 
statesmen,  and  Sovereigns.  These 
memories  of  unanimous  cordiality  to- 
wards Bussia,  the  knowledge  that  our 
country  takes  an  important  share  of  the 
common  burden,  the  conviction  that  one 
united  will-to-victory  animates  all  the 
allied  countries — this,  gentlemen,  has 
made  our  faith  in  final  victory  stronger 
than  ever.  We  know  from  information 
received  that  the  position  of  our  enemy 
is  beginning  to  decline.  We  know  what 
efforts  are  required  to  ensure  order,  how 
comparatively  modest  are  their  reserves 
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of  men,  how  scarce  are  food  products — 
even  the  army  feeling  the  pinch  to  some 
extent.  We  know  that  they  have  irre- 
trievably lost  the  war  and  that  only 
their  vast  and  powerful  organisation  and 
the  preparations  made  during  many  long 
years  still  enable  them  to  hold  on  for 
a  time.  If  you  remember,  gentlemen, 
that  the  military  power  of  Bussia  is  still 
developing,  that  we  can  increase  our 
strength  very  considerably,  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  England,  and  that  Italy 
has  not  done  half  she  is  able  to  do  for  the 
increase  of  her  military  strength,  whereas 
our  enemies  can  barely  keep  up  the  level 
they  have  attained — then  you  will  share 
what  is  not  only  our  belief  but  our  firm 
conviction  that  success  is  not  far  off. 
(Loud  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.) 

We  recall  with  gratitude  all  that  we 
have  seen.  We  can  learn  many  lessons 
from  the  examples  set  us  :  the  wonderful 
unity  and  courage  of  France  ;  the  wise 
and  harmonious  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Great  Britain,  the  solidarity  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  members  of  Parliament  ; 
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the  strength  of  Italy  which,  springing 
from  the  soul  of  the  people,  called  the 
nation  to  arms  against  the  common  foe. 
All  this  taken  together  is  so  reassuring 
and  significant  that  we  should  do  well 
to  keep  it  constantly  in  mind. 

We  have  given  a  long  account  to  the 
Committee  of  all  that  we  saw  abroad  ; 
we  are  about  to  give  many  further  details 
to  specially  convened  conferences  sub- 
stantiated by  figures,  documents  and 
samples  which  Ave  brought  back  with  us, 
and  we  should  like,  gentlemen,  to  tell  our 
fellow  countrymen  how  much  we  have 
learned  from  our  journey.  Yes,  you  must 
be  united  to  achieve  victory  over  our 
terrible  foe  ;  he  is  breaking  but  he  is  not 
broken,  and  much  patient  and  strenuous 
effort  is  required  to  ensure  future  victory. 
We  must  not  forget  that  he  is  strong, 
that  the  absence  of  victory  would  be  the 
greatest  disaster  for  us  and  for  the  whole 
civilised  world.  We  must  prepare  for 
victory  with  the  same  perseverance  and 
tenacity  as  our  Allies,  and  just  as  their 
purposes  are  one,  their  armies  one,  so  must 
Ave  be  one. 
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We  must  pay  the  same  attention  to 
internal  affairs,  that  they  may  cause 
us  no  hindrance  at  the  moment  of  our 
hardest,  our  sternest  struggle.  We  must 
rid  ourselves  of  faintheartedness,  of  all 
wavering,  of  weak  government,  we  must 
firmly  and  patiently  march  to  victory. 

Eumours  from  an  unknown  source 
reached  our  ears  to  the  effect  that 
Eussia's  firmness  of  purpose  was  weaken- 
ing, that  she  was  ready  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace.  We  indignantly  denied 
such  assertions.  It  is  impossible  to 
acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of  man  by 
force,  in  the  efforts  to  establish  a  hege- 
mony of  armaments,  and  we  must  wrest 
the  bristling  steel  from  the  enemy's  hands 
and  ensure  by  victory  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  existence  side  by  side  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  (Applause  in  all  parts 
of  the  House.) 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  not 
yet  conquered.  If,  notwithstanding  our 
own  and  our  Allies'  strength,  we  have  not 
brought  the  war  to  an  end — nevertheless, 
victory  is  within  reach.    It  lies  within 
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our  power  to  achieve  it  by  the  work  of 
our  hands,  by  the  creativeness  of  our 
national  mind,  and  therein  lies  the  duty, 
the  supreme  duty  of  citizens  and  Govern- 
ment alike. 

We  must  remember  that  in  this  last 
period  of  the  struggle  we  must  hold 
together  with  particular  firmness  ;  in  this 
we  must  follow  the  example  set  us  by  our 
Allies. 

We  reported  to  our  Committee  those 
aspects  of  financial  and  economic  ques- 
tions which  some  of  the  Members  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  privately.  We 
could  give  much  more  information  had 
we  the  possibility  of  continuing  our 
sittings. 

We  have  one  request  to  make.  The 
kindness,  the  amazing  kindness  with  which 
we  were  received,  the  honour  and  respect 
with  which  we — your  representatives — 
were  surrounded  in  the  allied  countries 
by  the  people  and  their  Governments, 
demand,  we  think,  that  in  response  and 
as  a  token  of  our  deep  gratitude  we 
should  invite  them  in  our  turn. 
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Let  them  come  and  see  what  Russia  has 
done,  what  the  Russian  people  have  done 
for  victory  ;  let  them  see  what  our  Army 
has  done  to  repulse  and  hold  the  enemy. 

We  must  ask  you  to  send  in  your  own 
name  an  expression  of  heartfelt  thanks 
to  all  the  countries  we  visited,  for  the 
reception  they  gave  us,  and  for  all  they 
shewed  us ;  thanks  which  must  reach 
the  heroic  armies  and  the  magnificent 
navies.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  vic- 
tory which  England  purchased  at  a  heavy 
cost  to  herself  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us  and  has  helped  to  lighten 
our  task.  Our  gratitude  is  not  merely 
a  personal  feeling — it  pertains  not  to  us 
only  but  to  our  whole  country  and  it  is 
therefore  right  and  desirable  that  the 
Imperial  Duma  should  give  voice  to  it. 
Great  is  the  unity  of  the  Armies  which 
fight  under  the  banners  of  Right  and 
Liberty  in  Europe.  And  we  gentlemen 
say  to  our  countrymen  :  you — our  com- 
rades,— you — our  brothers,  be  worthy  of 
this  great  aim  and  victory  is  ensured. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  applause  from  all 
sides  of  the  House.) 
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The  President  :  You  have  lieard 
with  the  same  emotion  as  myself,  I  am 
sure,  the  inspiring  words  of  the  member 
of  the  Delegation  who  has  just  spoken, 
words  which  express  the  deep  and  lasting 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  power 
and  strength  attained  by  our  Allies. 
I  think  that  this  impression  is  shared  by 
us  all  and  that  we  must  give  voice  to  it  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing words  of  the  speaker,  and  I  ask 
you  to  confirm  all  he  has  said  by  a  definite 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  hearty 
welcome,  the  kindness,  the  hospitality 
shewn  to  our  Delegates  by  all  classes  of 
the  countries  they  visited.  Members  of 
the  Duma,  let  us  confirm  this  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Duma  in  the  name 
of  the  entire  Russian  people.  Do  you 
agree  ?    (Voices,  "  We  do."  Members 

RISE  AND  GREET  WITH  PROLONGED  AP- 
PLAUSE the  Occupants  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Box :  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, Maurice  Paleologue  ;  the 
British,  Sir  George  Buchanan  ;  the 
Italian,  Marquis  Andrea  Carlotti  Di 

BlPARBELLA.) 
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I  also  ask  you  to  send  our  greetings 
and  thanks  to  another  far  distant  friend 
whom  we  have  not  yet  visited — to  Japan, 
who  has  shewn  such  energy  and  per- 
severance in  helping  against  the  common 
foe. .  (The  Members  of  the  Duma  rise 
and  greet  with  applause  the  japanese 
Ambassador,  Itchtra  Motono.) 

In  addition  to  our  resolution  I  must 
touch  on  the  last  words  of  A.  I.  Shin- 
gareff.  He  justly  indicates  how  neces- 
sary is  untiring,  united  and  co-ordin- 
ated work  to  achieve  victory.  I  suggest 
that  we  declare  these  words  to  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Duma.  I  am 
sure  that  on  returning  to  your  homes 
you  will  tell  your  constituents  all  you 
have  heard  and  will  inspire  them  with 
faith  in  an  early  victory,  which,  however, 
can  only  be  achieved  by  united,  ceaseless, 
ungrudging  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens  without  exception,  to  the  glory 
and  greatness  of  our  native  land.  (Loud 
applause  and  cries  of  "  Bravo.") 

I  also  propose  that  we  should  send  our 
warm  greetings  to  our  beloved  Army  in 
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the  person  of  its  supreme  Head— the 
Army  which  is  fighting  heroically,  shed- 
ding its  blood  and  conquering  our  hated 
foe.  (Long  and  loud  applause  from  Cen- 
tre, Eight  and  Left,  and  cries  of  "  Yes.") 
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